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by wireless with the German war-ships the Goeben and the Breslau; 
that the order for her confiscation was right. (Gutenfels, Barenfels, 
Derfflinger, 4 Lloyd's P. C, 336.) 

The line of decisions indicates the difficulty of the points of law 
which a master, seeking to save his ship from capture, must have to 
determine. Without reproach to the individual judges, they indi- 
cate, too, the strongly partisan character of Prize Jurisdiction where 
the claimant's rights are habitually adjudicated by an alien, very 
commonly, of course, an enemy Court, in which ingenuity in detain- 
ing or condemning is almost certain to be the predominant trait. 

The professions of a wholly impartial and detached view on the 
part of the judges are habitual, but it would often be more con- 
sistent if they were omitted. 

It would seem as if a vessel on a commercial voyage which, seek- 
ing to escape a violent storm, took refuge in a sheltered port, was in 
no way abandoning her commercial adventure, but wisely seeking to 
preserve it from injury or destruction. It is difficult to see why the 
same line of reasoning does not apply to a merchant ship threatened 
by the clouds of war while on a commercial voyage, which, in con- 
sequence, seeks the shelter of a neutral port. 

Charles Noble Gregory. 



PAN-NATIONALISM 

The League of Nations, or some form of pan-nationalistic idea, 
seems to be meeting with more favor in the second decade of the 
twentieth century than the idea of nationalism met in the correspond- 
ing period of the nineteenth century. There is, however, a striking 
similarity in the reception which these ideas have received in their 
respective periods. 

The idea that nationality should be embodied in political unity was 
unpopular among many of the public men of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Even when the struggle involving liberalism, constitutionalism 
and the development of the doctrine of nationality was at its height, 
it was difficult for some of those in high position to conceive how such 
ideas could permanently endure. Some of these doubters maintained 
that placed as they were by divine providence on thrones and "beyond 
the passions which agitate society" they should "not abandon the 
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people whom they sought to govern to the sport of factions, to error 
and its consequences, which must involve the loss of society," but in 
spite of this contention they have been forced to yield their places. 

During the nineteenth century nation after nation found itself 
lacking in security when it relied upon itself and found the burdens 
of independent military preparation increasingly heavy, and far from 
light when shared through the creation of alliances. The Czar of 
Eussia, realizing these conditions in 1898, proposed an international 
conference upon these and other matters. When this conference met 
at The Hague as the first Peace Conference in 1899, the idea of inter- 
nationalism was particularly emphasized. At this time, too, there 
were many scoffers, and the cartoonists made merry with some of the 
plans. The idea of internationalism had, however, been developing 
through the unfolding of the concept of the family of nations which, 
though at first European, came to include the United States after its 
independence, then Turkey after 1856, and Japan from 1899. Japan 
recognized the significance of entering into this family, and the Em- 
peror at this time said : 

In view of the responsibilities that devolve upon us in giving effect to the 
new treaties, it is our will that our ministers of state, acting on our behalf, 
should instruct our officials of all classes to observe the utmost circumspection 
in the management of affairs, to the end that subjects and strangers alike may 
enjoy equal privileges and advantages and that, every source of dissatisfaction 
being avoided, relations of peace and amity with all nations may be strengthened 
and consolidated in perpetuity. 

Japan thus came as a nation in full standing to the First Hague 
Conference in 1899, where in all twenty-six states were represented. 
At the Second Hague Conference in 1907 the number of states repre- 
sented was forty-four. It was, however, clearly announced that these 
conferences were called with "the desire to arrive at that high ideal 
of international justice which is the constant aim of the whole civilized 
universe." The various conventions drawn up at these conferences 
were, nevertheless, for the most part, binding only upon states which 
ratified them and only a degree of internationalism was secured, but 
not regulations for "the whole civilized universe." 

Suarez, in 1612 even, had realized the need of a more general basis 
for world security, and in looking about at the states of his day said : 
"None of these states is sufficient for itself; all have need of reciprocal 
support, association, and mutual relations to ameliorate their situa- 
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tions. ' ' The representatives of some states at the Peace Conference of 
1919 seem to be holding the old ideas of balance of power, alliances, 
and other combinations, while others seem to appreciate the drift 
toward the recognition of a degree of world unity. Metternich in his 
day viewed the effort of peoples to obtain embodiment in national 
unities as "absurd in itself." So in these days some view "the para- 
mount authority of the public will" as did Metternich, but Metternich, 
and Francis Joseph, who connected Metternich 's day with the twen- 
tieth century, have both passed away. As nationalism was not sacri- 
ficed, but, rather when separated from provincialism, given a greater 
opportunity for self-realization through the development of inter- 
nationalism, so nationalism and internationalism, as is clearly shown 
in the demand for self-determination of peoples and for effective 
sanction for international rights, will not be sacrificed in the develop- 
ment of pan-nationalism, but will be offered an opportunity for devel- 
opment to a degree hitherto unknown. 

G. G. W. 



THE RECOGNITION OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS AS BELLIGERENTS 

In September, 1918, the Secretary of State announced that, as the 
Czecho-Slovak peoples had taken up arms against the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires, and had placed organized armies in the 
field, which were waging war against those empires, under officers of 
their own nationality and in accordance with the rules and practices 
of civilized nations ; and that as the Czecho-Slovaks had, in the prose- 
cution of their independent purposes in the existing war, confided 
supreme political authority to the Czecho-Slovak National Council, 

The Government of the United States recognizes that a state of belligerency 
exists between the Czecho-Slovaks thus organized and the German and Austro- 
Hungarian Empires. 

It also recognizes the Czecho-Slovak National Council as a de facto belligerent 
government, clothed with proper authority to direct the military and political 
affairs of the Czecho-Slovaks. 

It was also announced simultaneously that the Government of the 
United States was prepared to enter formally into relations with the 
de facto government thus recognized for the purpose of prosecuting 



